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‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have pleuty of bread.” — Ecele.ta te: 
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ORIG Aibe Plough Boy upon the floor—place your foot upon |} by mai | in a natural uncultivated state The lat~ 
~~ |} it—face to the right—behold on the shelf * in || ter seems to be the sense intended. 
FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. goodly row” the savages whom you have men- || D.. Let us treat it accordingly. I think 


‘* Discern the fraud beneath the lure.” 
COWPER. 

O! murder! genticide! (exclaimed Jesse, as 
his father opened the door upon him) what a 
world we live in! 

You remember the old reply to that exclama- 
tion (said Deacon Mnuson)—The world is good 
enovgh—but—the men wholive init! But what 


‘now ? 


Jesse.—What now ! father—(partly recover- 
ing from his fit of enthusiasm)—Where are ‘ the 


mighty dead’’—the scenes of simple greatness— | ya ; 
ou"y Pit | frequently invited to the simple board of the hos- 


the prodigies of learning* and genius which have | . : ; 
Di a 5 s . | pitable Plough Boy in elegant latin ? 


s0 often upborne my rapt soul to the very “ re 

i hrice chastened fire’’ in co ation 2. sa teas ; 
gre = sdegpcBe mages Ris nleapeanen | hold! an uncouth exhibition of ‘ piscatory and 
Where is Zuingle ? where Bullinger—the Gesners | 


.-—Hottinger— Bodmer—Hirtzel—Haller—Lava. | 


ter—Meister——and all the host of immortalized 
worthies ? 
they are merely a groupe of conspicuous ‘* sava- | 
ges,” who ‘ derived their chief happiness from ‘ 
dancing to the tunes of their rude instruments, 
er natural vocal strains:’*f And when at eye, 
wearicd with following the plough, or swinging 
the flail, some unearthly desire--no—some fan- 
tastic whim-—steals over my soul, whispering me 
to retire and drown myself in the contemplation 
of the effalgent glory fabulously reported to have 
encircled their heads, I will oppose to it the late- 
ly discovered facts—and so—hev for a frolick ! 
If glory and:renown may be acquired by shaking 
the foot to the squeaking of catgut, who would be 
fool enongh to-miss it ? 

Deacon Mnason.-—Hold there, my son—tay the 





* Boerbave styles Conrad Gesner—Monstrum Eruditionis. 
#& See Plovgh Boy, No, 42 








Henceforth will I remember that | 








tioned——Though dead they yet speak. 


J. Nay—turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity ; for you have placed my foot npon a new 
foundation, and according to this, the volumes 
you direct me to are romances. Where again, 
are the renowned and romantic regions in which 
‘the common people are far more intelligent than 
the same rank in any other country’—in which 
‘it is by no means uncommon for the lower sort of 





The en- 
chantment is broken ; the visions are fled ; be- 
pastoral clans, or societies!” Oh, how shall I 
recal the sweet, the sublime, the soul-expanding 
deception ? m 

D. M. -Vll tell you how ; throw the Plough 
| Boy into the fire. 

J. No: 
in it. ‘ 

D. M.. Well, give ittome then. Here, what 
do you think of this ?—“ Those amusements are 
most natural which are most resorted to by man 
in his natural uncultivated state.” ; 

J. Perhaps the stability of that position ought 
tobe tested before we adopt it. 

D..M. Come then, let us-try it. And in the 
first place, how do you understand that passage ? 

J. It may be resolved two ways. 1. Those 


there is some valuable information 


j-}amusements are most natural to rude uncultiva- 


: 


ted nations which are most resorted to-by them. 
2. Those. amusements are most natural to ration- 


all will concede, that if this be true of amuse- 
ments, it is true of manners and customs generally: 
Now let me mention some particulars that strike 
me as applicable to the subject. In some places: 
the men present their wives and daughters to 
strangers, and compel them to prostitute them- 





of their purity. 
tradesmen to employ their leisure hours in the | Povocation,, a. man either spears his wife, or 


perusal of Horace, Virgil, and Plutarch’—and in knocks her down upon the spot. 


travelling through which, the weary stranger is | St Domingo) the endearing name of father is 


| scarcely ever heard ; for it is a very rare cir- 
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selves. In others, the women are the panders 
of their own daughters, and live upon the price 
In New-Holland, upon the least 


In Hayti, (i. ex 


cumstance that one of these natural folks knows 
to whom he is indebted for existence. But [ 
can bear to proceed no farther. This is nature. 
The appeal is now made to your breast as well: 
as to your brain—Would you have her establish 
her throne and proclaim herself arbitress of our 
manneis.and customs. 

J. My decision is—Let rational and refined 
society receive its enjoyraents—its charms—its 
amusements—from rational and refined sources. 

D: M. Well, now let us examine some of the 
other reasons why the wielding of Philotheorus’ 
juvenile pen against dancing ‘ will fail of its in- 
tended effect.’”. The next in order, (for it ap- 
pears that: like the Hebrew Bible in the hands of 
the illiterate auctioneer, our end is at the begin- 
ning,) is, that “however frivolous those allure-. 
ments may appear in: the eyes of religion and 
philosophy, it is certain that they. will never fait’ 
to attract’a large portion of the civilized world.” 

J.‘ Credat Judzns!” 

D. M. But it is a knock down argument— 
there is no refuting it; so we'll proceed to the: 


al and refined society which are most resorted to es reason, which is—‘ Too many grave divines: 
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and moral writers have already exercised their 
ingenuity in vain, to win mankind from the el- 
lurements of the ball-room.” Though, by the 
preceding argument, I were completely convine- 
ed of the futility of Philothcorus’ attempts to 
bring the follies of the age into ridicule, yet 
would I question the truth of this assertion. 1 
conceive the sentence should read thus :—too | 
many grave divines and moral writers have ex- 
ercised all their ingenuity to provide salvos for 
the consciences of men ensnared by the allure- 
ments of the ball-room. © Too frequently have 


_ ———— _ ane ~~ 





we reason to exclaim— | 


“O laugh or mourn with me the rueful jest— 
A cassock’d huntsman, and a fiddling priest!” 


The practice of dancing, it might be added, 
receives the countenance not only of the nobles 
‘and princes of some particular nations, but also 
of the prince of this world.” And it is asserted, 





that on account of the union of church and state 
in this matter, His Most Diabolian Majesty now 
and then condescends to visit some consecrated 
fane, where, summoning a quorum of choice spi- 


rits around him, he figures in the capacity of 


censor et precéptor morum, and after having ex- 
amined into the faithfulness and success with 


which they have applied this art to the advance- 


ment of the great purposes of his government, he 
teaches them the latest improvements in Pande- 
monium, &c. Weare indebted to Jam O'Shanter 
for much information upon this subject, the pro- 
curing of which cost him the tail of his grey mare 
Meg, and put his life in jeopardy. 

Hereupon I left the room to look up the story 
of this celebrated affair, that I might judge with 
what propriety the old gentleman had referred to 
it; and I will here give an outline of it that the 
reader may judge too. 

Discoveries of the kind have generally, I be- 
lieve, been ascribed to persons whose austere 
habits and abstractedness from the vanities of this 
life abundantly qualified them for frequent ‘* con- 
verse with the world” unseen. In the present 
instance, however, circumstances were material 
ly different. Tam O’Shanter had been “ gettin 
fou’ an’ unco happy,” and was returning home 
late on a tremendous night, when 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last ; 
The rattlin showers rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 


Loud, deep, an’ long, the thunder bellow’d. 
Sse * * * 


Whiles hauling fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whiles croonin owre some aud Scatch sonnet, 
he rode merrily, yet warily, along, and had al- 
ready passed with perfect safety through several 
dangerous places, 


When glimm’ring through the groaning trees, 


4 


|| feelings of the adamantine Prince himself, were 


| my full conviction it has done more good to the 
j; community at large, by suppressing vice and im- 
|| morality, than all the newspapers printed in this 


Kirk Alloway seem'd it a bleeze— j 
* + * * 
An’ vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 
Wailacks an’ witches in a dance; 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 
Buit bornpipes, jigs, strathspeys an’ reels 
Put life an’ metie i’ their heels ; 
A winnock bunker i’ the east, 
There sat auld Nick in shape o’ beast, 
A towsie tyke, black, grim, an’ large, 
To gie them music was his charge: 
~ ” * * 


The piper loud and louder blew- - 
The dancers quick and quicker flew : 
They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, : 
Till ilka carlin swat an’ reekit, 
An’ coost her daddies to the work 
An’ lioket at it in ber sark?! 


We may justly wonder what there was in the 
appearance of acongregation of naked, ‘ withered 
belams’ and ‘ rigwoodie hags,’  cowpin an’ flingin 
on acrummock,’ ta engross Tammie’s attention— 


But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlie— 
There was Ak WINSOME WENCH and wALizs— 


She wore a neat little “ cutty sark of Paisley 
harn :’? She it was that abstracted him from the 
scenes of horror and disgust around him, and ri- 
vetted him to the spot. The poet confesses his 
inability to describe the process by which she 
wrougt this spell— _ , 


To sing how WVannie lap an flang— 
* ” * * 


ie 


An’ how Tam stood like ane bewitch’d 
Au’ thought his very e’en enrich’d— 

Ev'n Satan glowr’d, an’ fidg’d fu’ fain, 
An’ hotch’d an’ blew wi’ might an’ n.ain ; 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

‘Tam tent his reason a’thegither. &c. 


Now, true I was not there to see—but—I'll 
bet ye—that some of the capers by which the lady 
in the cutty sark not only overwhelmed ‘ heroic 
Tam,” but performed such wonders upon the’ 





nigh akin to those by the power of which many a 


the heart of every dandy in the ball-room to jump | 
to his mouth—to lose his reason, if ever he had 
any—and verbum sat ! 


‘ PHILOTHEORUS. 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


— 


Mr. Epitor, 


modern belle (full as advantageously clad) causes | . 


—~ 





I belong to the Homespun Family, and have 
long since observed, with great satisfaction, the | 
econony recommended in the Plough Boy. ‘It is. 





state. It not only embraces agriculture, but it 
inculcates prudence, temperance, and virtually 
promotes health and prosperity ; calling to order 
the wild extravagance of the intemperate spend- 
thrift, and prodigality in general. 
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Atatime like this, when nine-tenths of the 


jinhabitants are distressed and embarrassed for 


money, it is the duty of every family to retrench 
a little in their expenses ; and instead of Wasting 
their time and money in trifles and extravagant 
fashions, and shamefully tippling at taverns and 
alé-houses, they ought to be strictly industrious, 
observe a rigid economy, and wear homespun 
apparel, which, if well fabricated, will Jast much 
longer than the far famed European cloths. 

By industry and economy we obtain health and 
wealth, although slow yet almost certain riches. 
Whoever will make a fair trial will soon find the 
embarrassed state of their finances fast mending. 

Hercules put thy shoulder to the wheel. 

As it is high time for the Plough Boys to think 
of putting their ploughs in motion—with a glass of 
very fine homespun beer I will drink to them a 
borrowed toast— 

Success to the plough, 

The fleece, and the flail, 

May the Jandlord ever flourish, 
And the tenant never fail. 

One thing, among many others, leading to the 
embarrassment of our republic, is the frequent 
use of ardent spirits, which injures health, and 
ruins many fine families. Would it not be well 
for the inhabitants to use small beér as a substi- 
tute for ardent spirits. : 

As I have but little time to write, and as there 
are so many writers of talents crouding the edi- 


‘tor, 1 will content myself for the present with gi- 


ving the plough boy a single verse of a favourite 
song to cheer his mind when following his team— 


I have lands, I have bowers, I have fruits and fine flowers; 
The lark is my morning alarmer, 

My jolly boys, now, that do follow the plough, 
Drink long life and success to the farmer. 


The wise man of Israel tells us, that he who 
will not plough by reason of the cold, shall beg 
in harvest and have nothing. 

To conclude—may long life and the best of 
heaven’s blessings attend the editor, and prosper 
his press. 

With much esteem, yours, &c. 
PROBUS HOMO. 
New-Lebanon, April 3, 1820, 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Soutuwick, 

Among the various subjects which claim the 
attention of agricultural gentlemen, the improve- 
ment of implements already in use, and the in- 
vention of others, undoubtedly havea place. The 
imperfegtion of some now in use, for their re- 
spective purposes, is, | believe, often regretted. 
In this class, if | mistake not, we may reckon the 
common harrow. Ithas been remarked by men 
of observation, that a lump of earth, as large as a 
walnut, is of less service to vegetation thatia stone 
of the same size. If this be true, it must be an 
object to substitute an instrument which will more 
perfectly pulverize the earth, preparatory to 
sowing. It is believed that an instrument which 
will effect this purpose is already invented, and 
that a small share of patronage would produce it 
before the public. 

An eminent farmer, in a neighbouring state, 





has much regretted that no means were yet de- 
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vised to loosen the surface of old sward ground, 
so that the whole piece might be equally benefit- 
ted. By the use of a harrow, some parts, as he 
stated, were torn up in large portions, and others 
remained untouched, so that the benefit derived 
frcm this method was rather problematical. He 
stated, that a roller, armed with spikes, and made 
in varivus forms, succeeded little better than the 
harrow. Hle also suggested, that to plough up 
entirely, and plant or sow the meadows which 
. were root bound, was sometimes a great incon- 
venience to the owner, and thought that an im- 
plement which should answer the purpose, would 
be well patronized. The writer believes this 
can be easily accomplished. 

Other implements, one of which is supposed 
to be of great importance, especially in root cul- 
ture, are in embryo; and should those to whom 
we are to look for patronage in this first of pro- 
fessions, manifest a willingness to assist, it is be- 
lieved that their liberality might be well employ- 
ed in seconding the efforts of one who, to say the 
least, has more ingenuity than means to insure a 
successful termination. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Wo Z 





Flemish HuSbandry. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Sin, 

i shall now, as promised, give some details, 
respecting the Flemish mode of cultivation. 

1, Manure. 

A Fleming spares no cost* nor labour to obtain 
this necessary article What his domestic ar- 
rangements do not produce, he supplies in the 
neighboring towns and villages ; but it is chiefly 
upon his cattle that he relies. Of these he rears 
an immense number; five times more, in pro- 
portion, than is done by the English farmer, by 
which he obtains at least triple the quantity of 
dung. He is equally careful to preserve the 
liquid portions of this manure, which contain the. 
greatest proportion of fertilizing juices. For that 
purpose, the stalls and stables where the cattle 
are kept,are paved with a cement impervious to 
water ;j a precaution by which no part of the u- 
rine ofthe animals is lost; while dung pits to 
which there is a communicetion by little cl.annels 
from the cattle stalls and privies, are formed and 
lined with the same cement, to receive this valu- 
able deposit: This liquid manure is commonly 
reserve! toenrich the ground during the second 
and third year’s cropping, an abundance of the 
more solid manure having been spread the first 
year of the course. 

Nor is the: Flemish farmer indifferent to the 


conversion of weeds, waste straw, and other ve- 


* Ttis within my knowledge, (says Vanderstracten) that 
villages of 6000 acres of surface, expend, in the purchase of dung 
and other manures, more than /,26,000 sterling, besides. the 
enormous quantity of dung from their own cattle. This ex pense 
is immense, but it is returned with the greatest usury, 

+ See below the directions to prepare this cement. 

















getable matter into manure. ‘These he collects, 
and disposes in such a manner as to produce fer- 
mentation, by which the whole mass is decompo- 
sed and converted into a fertilizing substance. 

Il. Digging. 

Under this head I shall content myself with 
the following quotations from Vanderstraeten’s 
survey. 

‘* In Flanders, before the introduction of the 
operation of digging, few lands or rather none, 
had a stratum of vegetable mould of eighteen in- 
ches deep. It is art and industry which have 
created this. The greater part of her beautiful 
fields were then only moving sgnds, or soils even 
still more ungrateful. Observe then the methods 
which were used to raise them to their great fer- 
tility. In the beginning they were dug to a smal- 
ler depth, and upon the moving sands was spread 





a great quantity of dung, of which the grosser 


parts, as well as the straw which was mixed with 
them, were decomposed into fertile soil. It was 
the same with the grain and stubble left by the 
crops, with the noxious weeds and roots. All 
those vegetable remains began to give fertility 
and consistence to the sands ; and in proportion 
to the fertility and consistenee which the soil ac- 
quired, the spade was pushed to agreater depth. 
The sand, of which the spade increased the ve- 
getable stratum, was already no longer barren, 
because it was enriched with the juices of the 
dung, which the rain had carried below the depth 
to which the spade had not yet reached. The 
abundance of dung and the annual supply of ve- 
get ible matter, changed, ia the end, this moving 


sand into the blackest mould, which can possi-. 


bly be seen in some places ofa depth of eighteen 
inches, and in others of two feet ! 

‘¢ The methods taken with the other soils, 
more ungrateful still, were nearly the same.— 
The amelioration which the Flemish agriculture 
produces in soils almost sterile, is annually visi- 
ble ;. but, in all cases, the greatest possible de- 
gree of fertility can only be the work of time.— 
This amelioration, however, may be produced 
very rapidly in soils which have, at their com- 
mencement, only four inches-of vegetable mould, 
and which repose on a stratum of good earth, 
though rendered as hard as a rock by the plough- 
share. A similar low stratum existed in Flanders 
before the introduction of digging. 

‘“« Periodically, every three, four, or seven 
years, the spade, in Flanders, raises-upon the sur- 
face a stratum’of earth,.which, under the stra- 
tum that has produced the crops, has enjoyeda 
fallow of three, four, or seven years, and, in con- 
sequence, has yielded no crop itself; a stratum 
already fertilized in some degree, by the decom- 


days, according to the dryness of the air. 
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position of the weeds which grow upon it till the 
moment when it was buried, and enriched with 
the salts of the dung, caused by the rains 
to filtrate, during the interval, through the upper 
stratum. This stratum may, therefore, in con- 
sequence, be regarded as a virgin earth, posses- 
sing the most extreme degree of fertility through 
the manure it has received, and to which more 
is now to be added. 

** The operation of digging, especially in light 
soils, is performed with great rapidity. A good 
workman can dig in the space of a day, the twen- 
ty fifth part of an acre, to the depth of eighteen 
inches at one stroke of the spade. He thus _bu- 
ries the upper layer, and brings to the surface 
the lower layer, which bas produced no crop for 
three or for seven years, nor the same crop for 


six or for fourteen.” 
I shall embrace the earliest opportunity of re- 
suming this interesting subject. 
Yours respectfully, 
GEO: HOUSTON. 
New-York, May 1, 1820. 





DIRECTIONS 
For making a Cement that will seté under water,. 
and, ina few years, become harder than stone. 

Lime stone, of a deep blue colour, is to be pro- 
cured, and pit coal to burn it with, in the com- 
mon manner. 

When the lime is withdrawn from the kiln, the 
coal ashes are taken out with it, and all the sizea- 
ble pieces of lime being picked out, there remain 
the coal ashes mixed with about 1-4 its weight of 
lime dust. : 

About a bushel of these materials is put into: 
any suitable vessel, and sprinkled with water just 
suthcient to slack the lime. Another bushel is 
then heated inthe same way, aud so on until the 
vessel is filled. Inthis state it can be kept for 
any length of time in a moist place, protracted 
from frost and sun. 

A strong open trough, containing about two cu- 
bic feet, is two thirds. filled with the cement in 
the abo.e state; and with a small iron pestle 
suspended at the end of an elastic pole, is well 
beaten for about halfan hour. At the end of this 
time it becomes of th nsistence of soft mortar, 
and is then laid‘in the shade, from three to six 
When 
sufficiently dry, it is again beaten half an hour as 
hefore ; and the oftener it is-beaten the better will 
be the cement: ten times, however, are in gene- 
ral sufficient to reduce*it to the consistence of a 
smooth uniform paste. After this period, it is 
apt to become refractory on account of the evap- 
oration, asno more water is to enter the compo- . 
sition of the cement than what was at first em- 
ployed to slack the lime. 

Thus prepared, it is to be used as common. 
mortar ; and is found to possess the singular ad- 
vantage of uniting, in a few minutes, so firmly to 
‘the bricks or stone, that still water-may be im- 
mediately let in upon the work without any in- 
convenience ; and, by keeping it dry for a single 
day, it has #terwards nothing to feae from. the- 
most rapid current. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Agricultural Chemistry. 
No. XXXIX.. 
EY HUMPHREY bavy. 


Night soil, (ordure.) 

Night soil, it is wellknown, is avery power- 
ful manure, and very liable todecompose. It daf- 
fers in its composition; but always avounds in sub- 
stances composed of carben,bydrogene, azote ,and 
oxygene. rom the analysis of Berzeclius, it ap- 
pears that a part of itis always soluble in water ; 
and in whatever state it is used,whether recent or 
fermented, it supplies abundance, of food to 
plants. 

The disagreeable smell of night soil may be dis- 
troyed by mixing it with quicklime’; and if ex- 
posed fo the atmosphere an: thin dayers.strewed 
ever with quicklime, in fne weather it speedily 
dries, is easily pulverized, and in this state may 
be used in the same manner as rape cake, and 
delivered into the furrow with the seed. 

The Chinese who have more practical know- 
ledge of the use ans application of manures than 
any other people existing, mix their night soil 
with one third of its weight of a fat marle, make 

[266] a8 been and dry it by exposure to 

Ls 
by the French missionaries, have no disagreeable 
smell, and form a commen article of commerce 
of the empire. 

The earth, by its absorbent powers, probably 
prevents, to a certain extent the action of mois- 
ture upon the dung, and likewise defends it from 
the effects of air. 

Further renaris on manures. 

After night soil, pigeons’ duag comes next in 
order, as to fertilizing power. I digested 100 
grains of pigeons’ dung in hot water fer some 
hours, and obtained from ii 23 grains of soluble 
matter ; which afforded abundance of carbonate 
of ammonia by distillation : and left carbonaceous 
maiter, saline matter principally common salt, and 
carbonate of lime as a residuum. Pigeons’ dung 
when moist readily ferments, and after fermenta- 
tion contains less soluble matier than before : 
from 100 parts of fermented pigeons’ dung, | ob- 
tained only eight parts ofsoluble matter, which 
gave proportionally less carbonate of ammonia in 
distillation than recent piggons’ dung. . 

It is evident that this manure should be applied 
as new as possible ; and when dry, it may be 
employed in the same manner as the other ma- 
nures capable of being pulverized. 

The soil in woods where great flocks of wood- 
pigeons roost, is often higely impreg.ated with 
their dung, and it cannot be doubted, would form 
a valuable manure, _I have found such soil yield 
ammonia when distilled with lime. In the win- 
ter likewise it usually contains abundance of ve- 

[267] getable matter, the remains of decayed 

leaves ; and the dungtends to bring the 
vegetable matter into a state of solution. 

The dung of domestic fowls approaches very 
nearly in is nature to pigeons’ dung. Uric acid 
has been found in it. It gives carbonate of am- 
monia by distillation, and immediately yields soln- 
dle matier to water. It is very liable to ferment. 
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These cakes, we are informed | 


with that of pigeons, to bring on a. slight dexree 
of putrefaction in skins that are to be used for 
making soft leather; for this porpose the dung | 
is diffused through water. 


dang, must form a very usefal manure. 


used wiih great success as amanure by Mr. Fane, 


chemically examitted by M. M. Einhofand Thaer. 


gas. 
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In this state tt rapid- 
ly undérgocs- putrefaction, and brings on a. similar 
change in the skin. The excrements of dogs 
are employed by the tanner with similar effects. 
In all cases, the contents of the grater, as the 
pit is called in which soft skins are prepared by 

Rabbits’ dung has never been analysed. _ It is 
who finds it profitabie to keep rabbits in sach a 
manner as to preserve their dang. [tis laid on 
as fresh as possible, and is found better the less 
it has fermented, 

The dung of catile, oxen and cows, has been 


They found tiat it contained matter soluble in 
water: and that it gave iv fermentation nearly 
the same products as vegetable, substances, ab- 
sorbing oxygene and procucing carbonic acid 


The recent dung of sheep, and of deer, afford, 
when long boiled in water, soluble matters, which 
equal from two to three pr ct. of their wt. 

{ 68} )4 
I have examined these soluble substances 
procured by sohition or evaporation ; they con- 





animal mucus ; and are principally composed of 
a bitter extract, soluble both in water and in al- 
cohol. They give ammoniacal fumes by distil. 
lation ; and appear to differ very little in compo- 
sition. 

1 watered some blades of grass for several suc- 
cessive days with a solution of these extracts ; | 


———— 


— 











they evidently became greener in consequence, 
and grew more vigorously than grass in other re- 
spects, under the same circumstances. 

The part of the dung of cattle, sheep, and 
deer, not solable in water, appears to be mere 
woody fibre, and precisely analagous to the resi- 
duum of those vegetabies that form their food, af- 
ter they have been deprived of all their soluble 
materials. 

The dung of horses gives a brown fluid, which 
when evaporated, yields a bitter extract, which 
affords ammoniacal fiimes, more copiously than 
that from the dung of oxen. 





Ruta Baga, Potatoes, &c. 





FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Mr. Skinner, 

The little controversy which has lately ap- 
peared in the American Farmer, between, ‘ A 
Subscriber” and ** A Friend,”’ about the virtues 
ofthe Ruta Baga or Swedish turnip, in the 
course of which the relative value of potatoes was | 
mentioned, reminded me of an intimation Jong 
since given, that | might make to you a commu- 
nication on the latter of those roots. I now submit | 
to your disposal some observations on both ; and 
add some on the Mangel Wurtzel, or greater 
beet, and on carrots, , 

Novelties in agriculture as well as in other 
things,if of fair appearance.and confidently recom- 





The dung of fowls is employed in common | often implicitly adopted and zealously : pursued, } 


mended by persons entitled to general credit, are 








until sober experience shall have detected the 
fallacy. The encomiums passed on the Ruta Bae 
ga by that extraordiaary man William Cobbeit, 
and his. reprobation of potatoes, are pethape 
equally. extravagant. If there be. truth in the 
analysis of these.twe roots, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the same wetght of potatoes contains more 
than three iimes the quantity of mutritious matter 
(hat is found ia the Ruta Baga. Yet if both be 
fed in their rew state, to domestic animals, the 
latter may be found the better root. For human 
food, raw potatoes would be imtolerable, while 


ithe Ruta Baga is not unpalatable. . Yet if both 


be equally well cooked, few caw hesitate to give 
a decided preference to the potatoe, as well. in 
regard to.taste as natrition. The ras. ifa 
good and mealy kind, will well supply the place 
of bread. | Its value in this respect, is satisfacto-. 
rily ascertained in the British Isles, more espe- 
cially in [reland, where the practrcal judgement 
of that class of its population which makes the 
greatest use of potatoes, very well accords with 
Mr. Davy’s analysis ef grains. and roots. He 
states that of a 1000 parts of wheat, 955 are’ nu- 
tritive ; and of potatoes, 200.to 260 parts. Now 
in a report to the English Board of Agriculiure, 
in the year 1795, by an intelligent Irish gentle- 
man, Samuel Hays, Esq. it is stated, ** that the 


_tain a very small quantity of matter analagous to ' nourishment from one pound of good household 


wheat bread, is equal to five pounds of the best 
sort of potatoes.”” That this was first suggested 
to the ‘‘ ingenious gentleman” Mr. Broughalf, 
who gave.the information to Mr. Hayes, “ from 
a memoir on the subject by Mr. Parmentier, a 
french chymist ; and has since been supported 
by many corroborating circumstances. Mr. 
Broughall having observed, that whatever weight 
the siulltng houschold loaf consists of in Dublin, 
five times that weight of potatoes may have been 
bought at that time for the same sum ;-and if by 
any cause the price of potatoes should rise above 
that proportion with respect to bread, the lower 
class then decline the purchase of potatoes ; ex- 
perience having taught them the cheapest mode 
of support.”? Mr. Hayes adds, ‘* that as in the 
country parts of ireland, the fowls, pigs and dogs 
come infor their share, (of potatoes) there is 
certainly more consumed than five times the quan- 
lity of bread, which might be necessary ; but it 
is far from thrown away ; the family by this 
means eat none but the soundest and most pala- 
table potatoes, whilst the refuse supply equally 
the wants of the other animals. We rust also 
add, that another cause of increased consumption 
arises from tie universal practice of allowing the 
iittle children of the house to roast potatoes for 
their own use, as often as they please, in the 
turf or wood asbes. As you ride by a cottage, 
you frequently see a group of children ran to 
the door, each one holding in his band a roasted 
potatoe ; and to this facility of procuring of whole- 
some sustenance, at this stage ef life, may be at- 
tributed the robust health of our peasantry, and the 
great population of our country. But according 
to Mr. Cobbett, the potatoe, when analysed, con- 
tains chiefly dirt, water and straw ; and secing 
that Ruta Baga, according to Sir H. Davy’s ana- 
lysis, contains only 64 nutritive parts (while the. 
potatoe contains 200 to 260) in a 1000, of what 
do the remaining 936 parts consist ? Doubtiess 
as truly as the potatoe, of dirt, water and strew. 
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Pre as. 

The common opinion of the injurious if not 
poisonous quality of the jxice of the potatoe, is 
probably correct ; and will account for the ofien 
stated fact, that raw petatoes will barely keep 
swine alive; while the experience of many far- 
mers will incontestably prove, that when_ boiled 
(the water in which they are boiled being thrown 
away) potatoes will greatly contribute to the 
growth and fattening of hogs. Even inthe raw 
state, they are unquestionably useful in the fat- 
tening of cattle, and for increasing the milk of 
cows, while fed on hay or other dry fodder in 
winter. Probably, raw potatoes while full of 
juice, if useless or injurious to swine, may be a 
salutary food for cattle ; certain it is, that the lat- 
ter eat them voraciously, which is net the case 
with swine. Yet even swine will not only live 
but thrive upon them, when having been spread 
and dried until shrivelled, they are kept till afier 
mid-summer of the year succeeding their growth, 
The juice of the root of one species of the Cas- 
sada, is poisonous ; but this being expressed, 
wholesome bread, much used in the West ludies, 
is then made of the roots. 

Some sorts of potatoes must yield more nou- 
rishment than others ; and hence the difference 
in the results of Sir H. Davy’s experiments in 
analysing them. The mealy and well tiavoured 


potatoe might have that superiority over the | 


watery and ill-flavoured.. ‘Lhe. same renvarks 
will apply to other roots. Much also, as to their 
quantity of nutritive matter, may depend on the 
nature of the soil where roots of the same kind 
are raised. 1 once pulled a flat. turnip of the 
common kind, weighing two pounds, from the 
deep rich soil at the foot of a hill, and another 
weighing only one pound from adry gravelly 
loam ; both: were boiled and mashed ; and when 
the watery juice of each was pressed out, the 
eye could not determine of which there was the 
greatest quantity ; both were well flavoured, 

The potatoes of Nova-Scotia and the remoter 
parts ofthe District of Maine, (like those trom 
England and Ireland,) are, vastly superior to those 
generally raised in Massachusetts and the States 
sti!l further south. It is the common opinion that 
potatoes require a dry (and consequently a warm) 
soil. This, as to the United States in general, is 
doubtless an error. Ireland and the west of Eng- 
land are moist and cool countries ; and from them 
have usually come the best potatoes. In all but 
the most northern portions of the United States, 
it would seem advisable to choose moist and cool | 
grounds, witi: northern aspects, for raising pota- 
toes, at least for the table. Dr. Anderson, if I 
mistake not, some where mentionsa very dry 
summer in Great Britain, when tie potatoe crops 
were smail in quantity, and the roots of very or- 
dinary quality. The next summer was amply 
moist, and then the potatoes were abundant in 
quantity and of excellent quality. 

My own observation and experience have sat- 
isfied me, that generally speaking, potatoes im- 
prove in their quality when carried from a war- 
mer to & colder climate ; and just the reverse 
happens when carried from one eoider to a war- 
mer. Inthe latter case the produce of even the 
first year has generally bore hardly a resemblance 
to those planted ; tiese were mealy and finely 
flavoured ; their produce moist and of indifferent 


= 





fayour. The best early potatoes I ever had, | 





were produced from a handful of small one: 
brought from Maryland. | lt was in the third 
year that they attained their greatest excellence. 
Lhey were afterwards coniounded with others 
and lost, for want of my personal attention. 

We have in Massachuseits a very productive 
potatoe, said to have been brought from the river 
Plate. Itis along red potatoe, which i have cul- 
tivated for a dozen years. I think it has been 
constantly improving in quality ; and has now 
become a good potatoe tor tie table especially 
in the spring. 

Of the same sorts of potatoes, individual roots 
are greatly superior to otiers. Perhaps the 
proportion of the latter may be increased, (if 
thereby an entire crop cannot be ebtained,) in the 


} following way ; select the fairest roots of a large 


size, and plant them entire in hills, one potatoe 
in a hill. . Whenthe produce is ripe, boil two or 
three from each hill, carefully marking from what 
hills they were respectively taken, and save for 
seed the resdue in the hills giving the best sam- 
ples. This process, a few times repeated, may 
furnish potatoes of an uniformly good quality. 

But to return to the Ruta Baga. Your cor- 
respondent “‘ A Friend,” refers the other ‘* A 
Subscriber,” to Mr. Barney’s application of this 
root, in feeding his two fat oxen, as stated in the 
first number of the American Farmer. But 
what is found there? That those extraordmary 
beeves were fuitened on that root? Just the re- 
verse. It was Indian corn m7al which inwroved 
and finished them so highly, and the Ruta Baga 
was used rather as a condiment, to give the oxen 
a better appetite for the meal. They were two 
years in fattening. The first winter they ate 
equal quantities of Indian meal and of the Ruta 
Baga; but as the latter contains, (according to 
Sir H. D.) only 64 nutritive parts ina 1000, 
while Indian corn probably contains at least 900* 
the meal contributed fourteen times as much 
nourishment as the Ruta Baga. In the second 
winter the difference was still greater; the ox 
Columbus then eating daily from 12 to 16 quarts 
of meal, and only 3 to 12 quarts of Ruta Baga. 
And you mention that Mr. Barney ‘“ gives the 
preference to Indian meal over every other spe- 
cies of food for fattening either sheep or cattle, 
and gives it in its dry unsifted state.”” It has ev- 
er been the practice of farmers in New-England, 
in stall-feeding cattle on hay and Indian meal, to 
give the latter in the same form. From Ameri- 
can farmers, probably Mr.Barney,an Englishman, 
learned that manner of using Indian meal. 

You say also, that “* Mr. Barney concurs with 
Mr. Cobbett in the belief, that the Ruta Baga is 
sweeter and far more nutritious than any gther 
root, or vegetable for feeding live stock.”” But 
this is mere matter of opinion. Even to the taste, 
the parsnip, carrot, and every sort of beet, is 
manifestly sweeter ; and to decide practically the 
value of Ruta Baga, compared with other roots, 





* “{n the last century, a professor of Chemistry in Italy, 
discovered that the meal of maize, (Iudian corn) like the meal 
of wheat, contained not only starch, but a soluble mucilage or 
extract, and a glue of the same nature as animal matter.” 

‘This is stated by Dr. Pearson, in his analysis of the potatoe 
root, communicated tothe Board of Agriculture; which, as 
well as Mr. Hayes’ commnnication above mentioned appear 
in a report on the culture and use of potatoes, published by the 
Board in 1795. — I wish some of our chemists would analyse the 
best sorts of Indias corn; | am inclined to think this grain 





in fattening cattle, more accarate experintends 
will be necessary than have been made by eter 
in the mean time, we May more confidently rel¢ 


on the analysis of vegetables by so distinguished 


a chymist as Sir Humphrey Davy. He states, 
that the red beet contains 121 parts in a 10060, 
of saccharine matter or sugar—the white bect 
119 such parts—parsnips 90, aod carrots 95 : 
while the Ruta Baga contans ne more than 51 
such parts. ‘The mangel wurtzel, or greater 
beet, is in the taste like the red and white beets, 
and doubtless contains as much saccharine matter, 
all of them more than double the quantity ef nu- 
triment that is afforded by the Rata Baga ; and 
parsnips and carrots fifty per cent. more. On 
strong lands in England, the mangel wurtzel 
yields currently 48 tons per acre. See Memoirs 


} of the Philadelphia Society of Agricultare, Vol. 


[ll. Appendix p. 97, where the mode of coltare 
is given, for the regular production of such im- 
mense Crops. Of carrots, eighteen tons (upwards 





of 700 bushels, 56 tbs. to the bushel) have been 
raised on an acre in Massachusetis ; and these, 
as well as mangel wurtzel, cattle eat with great 
avidity. For cows giving milk, both are to be 
preferred to the Ruta Baga, even if they gave ne 
more nuatriment. In the Jast autumn, the flavour 
ofthe butter was very much injured by my cows 
feeding plentifully on the neches and leaves 
(greens, as Mr, Cobbett calls them,) of the Ruta 
Baga. 
CONTINSION. 

Ruta Baga sown in June will yield great crops } 
the seeds vegetate quickly,and the plants soon at- 
tain a size to admit of easy culture. The root is 
hardy, will endure severe cold, and keep till mid- 
summer of the year following their growth ; ana 
are usefully applied for food to all domestic ani- 
mals, cows giving milk probably to be excepted. 

Mangel Wartzel, cultivated in the same man- 
ner, and sown in April or early in‘May, will yield 
crops as large as the Ruta Baga ; individual roots 
growing to the weight of from 5 to 10 pounds. 
But the roots will not bear frost like the Ruta 
Baga. It will be more easy to preserve them in 
winter, in the middle than in the northern states. 
The genuine mangel wurtzel is ofa red colour : 
and when full grown, has more than half its body 


j above ground. 


Carrots being of smaller growth than either of 
the former roots, seem to require a different ar- 
rangement. Instead of one row on a ridge, I 
would sow two rows, ten or twelve inches apart ; 
and thin the plants to 4 or 5 inches distance in 
the row, with intervals of three feet between the 
double rows, for tilling them with the plough. In 
this manner, I entertain no doubt that twenty tons 
and upwards to the acremay be raised. 

Both carrots and. mangel wurtzel, being of much 
softer texture than Ruta Baga, are more easily 
chopped into pieces for cattle. It is generally 
understood that cows giving milk in winter, if fed 
plentifally with carrots, will produce yellow but- « 
ter. Mr. Jefferson’s authority may be adduced 
for stating, that the famous Parmesen cheese of 
Italy, receives its light yellow colour from the 





* A late English writer (Bonington Moubray, Esq.) treating 
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contains nearly or quite as much nutritive matter.as wheat. 


of the food for milch cows, says ‘‘ Cabbages may be grven mod- 
erately, but turnips (he probably means the common turnips) 
make thin milk and bad butter, in spite of all the nostrims 
which have been recommended as preventives” I fear the 
Ruta Baga will not be wholly free from the same objection. 
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‘gnice of carrots mixed with the milk orcurd. The |} 


flavour of American cheese has some times ap- 
peared to be injured by an excessive use of anat- 
to: the same colouring that has long been used in 
England. The practice doubtless originated In 
deception, to give that colour artificrally which 
rich milk afforded of itself, a fine yellow. ‘The 
practice in both countries is now continued from 
tushion. The Parmesan, according to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, is a two meal cheese, made of the night’s 
milk skimmed, (the cream being taken off very 
early the next morning for making butter) and 
mingled with the new milk ofthe morning. It is 


not a fat cheese, and this accounts for it. 
T. PICKERING. 


January 4, 1820. 
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ee ALEANY : SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1820. 
NOTICE. 

Two more numbers, after the present, com- 
plete the rmst votume of THe Proven Boy. 

At that time, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
a TITLE PAGE anda copious mnpex will be print- 
ed and forwarded to each subscriber. The vo- 
lume may then be bound, and preserved, we trust, 
to the advantage of the possessor. 

In future, no subscription will be received for 
Tue Proveu Boy for a less term than one year, 
always to commence with the beginning of a vo- 
lume. 

The numbers of the first volume, which have 
run cut of print, are now re-printing, and to all 
subscribers who are entitled to receive them 
they will be forwarded in due season. 

Those who do not give notice to the contrary, 
will be considered subscribers to the second vo- 
fume. 

_ The Editor embraces this occasion, to express 

his gratitude to those gentlemen, of all parties, 
who have patronized this hazardous enterprise. 
The experiment was.a doubtful one ; but as the 
expectations of the Editor were moderate, he has 
not been disappointed ; it has succeeded so far, 
he believes, as to ensure its continuance. Ano- 
ther volume in all events, will be tried, in the 
course of which the Editor hopes to render his 
work more generally useful than it has hitherto 
been. In the mean time, nothing is wanting to 
render it a permanent, as well as a-useful institu- 
tion, but an accession of patronage, which, by the 
aid of perseverance and industry, we do not des- 
pair of obtaining. 

We now renew the pledge, formerly. given, 























that this work shall never become the vehicle of 


party spirit or personal abuse. 


Burden’s Plough. 
Deerfield, May 4, 1820. 





Dear Sir, 
J have defzrred noticing R, 


eu on Burden’s plough in hopes of getting an accu- 
rate description from Mr. Burden of the difle- 
rence between his and Wilkie’s; but Mr. Bur- 
den being from home, has frustrated my design : 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 








however I can assure Mr. R. N.H. that there is 
a material diflerence. The sheath and the man- 
ner of fixing on the share is entirely Mr. Burden’s 
own. The mould board is not wood, but metal, 
and the form of it is different from Wilkie’s, or 
any other niould board either im America or Eu- 
rope; being the result of several years experi- 
ence by a skilful mechanic, an experienced far- 
mer, and I believe the best plough-man in the 
United States, who altered the mould board till 
it answered his wishes; and from what I have 
witnessed within an hour past of its operation on 
my farm, I suspect it will not be easy to improve 
it. For lightness of draught, and perfect work it 
greatly exceeds any plough I have ever seen ; 
and tothe eye of a person accustomed to good 
ploughing and well constructed ploughs, those 
instruments, exhibited for sale as patent ploughs, 


serve the name of ploughs. 
Borden’s Plough has been thoroughly used this 











spring, and exceeds the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who are most friendly to the con- 
struction. Youmay perceive two certificates to 
that purport in the Utica papers of this week, and 
a dozen more may be procured. I have daily 
evidences of the vast superiority of this instru- 
ment, aad think no. greater benefit could be con- 
ferred on the Agricultaralists of this country, 
than to make its usefulness public. 
With sentiments of respect and esteem, 
lam your friend, &c. 
ALEXR. COVENTRY. 


Solomon Southwick, Esq. 





From the Republican Agriculturalist. 
WOOD’S PATENT CAST IRON PLOUGH. 

Mr. Weed—l\ would, through the medium of 
| your paper, suggest to the Farmers of this coun- 
lity, that as the season approaches when they be- 
gin to think of their PLoucns, and that as much 
of our success in Crops, depends on the proper 
breaking up and subsequent Ploughings of our 
land—and as a good Mongh is therefore highly 
necessary, | earnestly recommend ‘* Wood’s Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plough,” knowing from actual ex- 
perience they will do their work much better, 
wit one third less team, and can be kept in re- 
pair at much less expense than any other | have 
ever used. 

The last time I was at Nerwich I was highly 
pleased to learn that Mr. Warxer, the maker 
of Wood’s excellent Ploughs was about estab- 
lishing his business there. The Farmers of this 
county wilk be greatly beneiitted by obtaining 
Wood’s Plough, and | have no doubt but Mr. 
Walker will receive that patronage which the 
introduction of new and useful implements of |! 
Agriculture merits.. | 
~ JAMES GERMAN, 
Plymouth, March 15, 1820. 
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Weekly summary. 


From Washington, of the 2d inst. we learn. 
that the president has informed the committee of foreign af- 
‘airs m congress, that the Spanish negotiation was broken off, 











nN fH’s remarks | 





and that he should i a day or two send a message to congress 





in New-York and clsewhere, will scarcely de- | 

















to that eect. This, it is supposed, will prolong the session of 


congress. But by the latest imtelligeace from Gibralt 
March 29,) we are informed that the brig Edward Fomee eben 
sailed a few days since from Malaga for the United States, car. 
ries the ratification of the Florida treaty by the king of Spain. 


{| If this be true, the measure must have originated under the 


new order of things in that country. 

The bill for regulating the collection of duties 

as it has been reported, has been rejected in the house of ‘i. 

resentatives, in congress. ‘I'he tariff bill-has been rejecteri 
in the senate; and doubts were entertained as to the fate of the 
auction bill, by the latest accounts from Washington, 

Hutton and Hull, the mail robbers, having been 
sentenced to be hung at Baltimose,an attempt is makine 
among the humane and feeling, of that city, to have the pun- 
ishment of the latter changed; his youth, his penitence, his 
uniform and consistent confession of the crime, the manner in 
which he was seduced into the commission of it by Hutton 
and the piety and reppeceebity of bis afflicted parents, all 
concur in exciting public sympathy in bis favour. 

On the 23d ult. a very unusual thuoder storm, 
for the season of the year, was experienced in some of the 
towns in Connecticut. At Granby, a Miss Higley was killed 
by the lightning; and in Southwick, the barn of Mr. W. jtis- 
ing ony struck and consumed, together with several head of. 
cattle. . 

At Fayetteville, N. C.: Mrs. Vance, cn a sud- 
den gust of wind rising, ventured into the piazza of her house 
to fasten the window shutters, and while there the wind b t 
down-the gable end of the house, which, falling on the roof of 
the piazza, broke itdown, and killed her instantly. 


FOREIGN. 


A well written and forcible address has been 
issued by Ferdinand to the Spanish people, calculated to pro- 
mote union and harmony in the nation. The cortes were to 
assemble on the 15th inst. Inthe mean time, a junta, of H 
persons, in the confidence of the people, have been appointed 
ad interim, and the king has pledged himself that all the mea. 
sures taken by him during the time. shall be with their concue- 
rence. Now that this monarch is divested of the means of. be- 
ing a tyrant he seems to be quite passive. 

. Fhe aes errs wd — constitution of 
Spain, as establis' e general and extraordina 

of March 19, 1812, is pa follows :—The supreme wa tne iny 
the hands of the people, who alone have power to make funda- 
mental laws. Every citizen of the state is bound to support 
the public burthens, and to defend his country. ‘The legisla- 
tive power is to be exercised by the cories, which is to be formed: 
anew every two years, its sittings to be public, and the persons 
of its members inviolate. The king may refuse his assent to 
a law, but only for two years, for if still agreed on by the cortes, 
after the expiration of that time, the king must assent to it at 
or before the close of their sitting. A certain number of the 
cortes remain assembled, to call it together, in cases of neces- 
sity. ‘The executive power is in the hands of the king; his 
person is inviolable ; but without the consent of the cortes, he 
can neither leave the kingdom, marry, abdicate, make any 
cessions, conclude any alliances, or enter into any negotiations 
for subsidies. te cannot grant special privileges to. any one, 
nor inflict any arbitrary punishment. His ministers are re- 
sponsible. Besicles these there is a council of state. The ju- 
diciary is independent, and no man can be deprived of the 
right of a lawful trial. The freedom of the press, with suitable 
guarantee, is secured. The constitution designates the order 
of succession to the crown, but provides that the cortes shall 
have power to exclude from the succession any person incapa- 
ble of governing, or that shall have doue any thing to merit 
being deprived of the crown- 


From Madrid, of March 5, we have the fol- 
lowing :—** The affair of the cession of the Floridas is now sus- 
pended for a long time; the constitution expres-iv declares 
that ‘the king cannot aliewate, cede. or exchange, any pro- 
vince, town, boreugh, or village, or any part the eof. however: 
small, of the Spanish territory.’ itspecities the principal parts 
of that territory. and expressly names the two Floridas.” But. 
it should be remembered that when the king of Spain ceded 
the Floridas, by the treaty, he was not acting under the autho- 
rity of that constitution 


From late information, via Norfolk; it appears 
that the provisional government of the constitationalists, at 
Isla, (the head quarters) have, in therr Gazette, formally ac- 
knowledged the independence of South America. This im. 
portant measure is supposed to accord with the general <entj- 
ments of the revolutionists in Spain. From Madrid orders 
were al-o given to dismiss the transports at Cadiz intended for- 
the South American expedition. he ministry of Ferdinand 
has been entirely changed, and friends to the constitution a 
pointed—the doors of the horrible inquisition have been thrown 
open, and its victims set free—those who have languished in 

risons on account of their devotion to the cause of liberty 
vave again been permitted to taste of its sweets —and several 
Americans who had been immured in prisons there for nearly~ 


three years have been liberated. The cortes were assembling, 


Ni 
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From Vieana, of March 8. It is said that the 
wltimatuim of Austria and Prussia, in concert with the minis- 
ters of several other courts, is to establish, without delay, an 
army of observation, of 40,000 men; half Austrians, half Prus- 
sians, upon the Rhine, to be doubled on the first alnnn, to be 
always ready to take the field, aud the expense to be divided 
among the confederated powers. ‘This is considered the ad- 
vance guard of the Holy Alliance. ‘Iie duke of Wellington 
was expected to have the command, 

A Loadon paper, of March 31, says, the cele- 
brated traveller, M. Belzoni, has arrived here, afler an absence 
ef 10 years, 5 of which he has employed in researches after 
ihe curious remains Of antiquity in Egypt and Nubia. The 
iamous sarcophagus, of alabaster, discovered by him in Thebes 
is deposited in the hands of the British consnl in Alexandria, 
waiting his embarkation, along with the obelisk, 22 feet loug, 
taken by M. Belzoni from Piniac, above the first cataract of 
the Nile. 


Sir F. Burdett has had his trial for libelling the 
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British government, by his letter on the unfortunate affair at 
Manchester, and found guilty. A motion, it seems, will how- 
ever be made at the next term for setting aside the verdict, on 
the ground of a misfinding of the jury as to the.place of publi- 
cationn = 

Bills of indictment for treason, and also for 
murder, have been found against Thistlewood, and most of his 
associates who have been taken. 





Sctentific.—We learn with pleasure, that Amos | 
Eaton, Esq. is now publishing a seond edition of | 
his ‘‘ Index to the Geology of the Northern | 
States, with transverse sections from Susquehan- | 
hah river to the Atlantic, crossing Catskill moun- | 


tains.” : 

‘The work is publishing under the direction vr 
the * Troy Lyceum of National History,” a very | 
promising institution, commenced about two years | 
since, and incorporated in March last. Lt will 
contain about 290 pages 12 mo. ; and is expected 
to be completed during the present week. 

-Mr. Eaton is a very respectable scholar, who 
for several years past has devoted his whole at- 
tention to scientific pursuits——particularly to Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy, Botany and Chemistry. If 
we mistake not, the faculty ef Williams’ College 
have borne honorable testimony to his merits ; 
and we believe also, that he has been a corres- 
pondent of the ‘* Journal of Science,” conducted 


by Professor Silliman. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNA L, FOR THE MONTItI O¥ AVRIL, 1820, 
KEPT AT THE CITY ACADEMY IN ALBANY. 
Thermom'e | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. | 
wl =]2{F = 5 Ef wil s| 20 . ; 
ei epapap oe a a|- | -t & ° Observations. 
tt whe 1 ie 8 ‘. bie LS 2 c 
INN: Land on) (or) = = = a Ke 
1 47)0 3U/29 34120. 45120 56) W W {Cloudy! Cica 
£431) 13)27/29.67/29.69/29.67| Wo} N | Clear [Clouds 
3421/37] 2€129.75/29.80/ 29 87INW) W do | Clear | Aurora borealis, at night. 
4) 22)49)33/30.02!30 G0:29.95) N 1S do do | 
5134] 16/3°129 82/29. 70/29 E615 E] S {Cloudy (Cionds | 
6)36147 | 321 29.571 29.57129.72/8 Wi W F* do Very cioudy, Snow, A. M, 
7/30)34/34129.75/29.60/29.50/5 EK} S | do [Cloudy] Suow, P. M. 
6) 55)46)37] 9.50)29 65129.6118 BL W do do 
$/32/48/32/29.64/29 64/29.61) WLW] do | Clear 
10+20)47/39! 29 65/29 63]29.C7)8 EINW} do {Cloudy 
41/37/54 /50/29.61/29.45/29.45) S| S| do | do | Thunder shower, P. M. : 
12/47) 55/18129.45129.45129 50] S | N do do Kain, A. M. 
13/42)58143}29.65129.71/29.77| 8 | WI Clear | Clear 
14/35/62) 16/29 90]29-92/29.87; N | Wt do | Hazy 
16139172] 45/29.87|29.85|.9 87] WL N | do |Clondy| Rain, 4 A. M. 
16/36}71/43/30 00/30. 09/30.10|INWI] W do | Clear 
17)}37172147'30.22130 2:}30.16) S S do do 
18]46173/56|30.10]/29.99/29 90/8 E| S| do ‘do 
18]55]7$8/62129,90/29.95129 75! S S do do Rain at night, 
20)]56]82168|29.75}29 72/29.721 S | W | Hazy | Hazy 
21/59] 76/66] 29.72)29.76'29 75|s WE W [Cloudy|Cloudy| Slight rain, 12 M. 
22/5/78 |462/29.87/29 80/29. 7415 KIS E} do | Clear} Thuoder shower, 4A, M, 
22:159)55)64/29. 70/29 64|.9 GalS EK] N do ‘Clondy} Rain at night. 
24] -s{78159}29.71 MM 29. 75|ebn| N do | Clear 
25).54)'.1/60)29.75|29981/29.50; S | E | Clear | do 
265] 50}%4]60]29.45/29 45129.47] N | N | do do 
27/51/61 |5:|29.63] 29.70|29.7718 E] E [Cloudy|Cloudy; Thunder at 7 A. M. Rain, P.M. 
26|5u]52150]29 82129 87/29 90} E |S Ki do do | Rain all day. 
29 | 52168}53129 96/29.96)29.9):|N E] N | do {Clear 
30} 1918 5166129.841_9.80}29.70] N | N | Clear! do 
proposition for the purchase of a certain number of copies, re- 


imuch to the health of the parties, as many others 
i which are performed both at home and abroad in 


a manner more ostentatious and expensive. 
American Farmer. 


SUPERIOR LIVE STOCK. 
Seventy cattle of very superior size and qua- 
‘lity, were brought to this market last week for 
sale by Mr Daniel Mc Neall, of South Branch of 
Potomack, Virginia. Of these,a lot of thirty were 





‘This work, we learn, will contain more geolo- 
gical facts, than have hitherto been recorded in 
any American publication ; and will be chiefly 
confined to the interior of New-England and New- 
York. Very few pages will be devoted to theo- 
ry, but almost the whole will be confined to a} 
faithful delineation of the geological features of 
the aforementioned districts of country. All the | 





facts comprised in the work, have been derived | 
from the personal examination of the author, or | 
from others whose opinions and veracity may be 
relied on. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this 
work to the patronage of those who feel an inter- 
est in this pleasing and interesting branch of sci- | 
ence. 

The work is to be issued from the press of 
William 8. Parker, Troy. N.Y. Com. Adv. 


x 


‘ 








Laudable zeal.—We perceive by the last Al- 
bany Plough Boy, that a gentleman of that state, 
proposes to pay a visit to Mr. Barney of Dala- 
ware, for the sake of obtaining on the spot, in- 
formation as to his agriculiural practices, and 
management of his live stock, especially his 
Bakewell Sheep. We are persuaded that Agri- 
cultural tours of this sort, would condnuce much 


| 1100 weight. 


‘purchased by Mr. Rusk, at $9 and $10 per hun- 
| dred— each one of which, averaged upwards of 
| This gives to the grazier the 
| handsome sum of upwards of $3000 for thirty cat- 
‘tle, which will probably, when sold, leave in the 
‘hands of the victualler, a nett profit of from $6. to 


| $600—we again repeat that the profits of gra- 


+ zing, and the agricultural course necessary to the 


success of the grazing system, at once the most 
beantiful and the most improving to the land, is 
| not sufiiciently understood in this state. 

| Grass and Root Crops, which lie at the very 
‘ bottom of such a system, are just beginning to be- 


| come the subject of conversation.—lIbid. 








Just published, in a handsome 8vo. form, of “168 
ages. 


A TREATISE ON 
AGRICULTURE, 


COMPRISING 
A concise history of its origin aud progress: 
The present condition of the art, abroad and at home: and 
The theory and practice of husbandry, which have arisen 
out of the present state of philosophical attainments indgurope. 
By a practical farmer 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
In General Committee, Jan 2-4, 1820. 
The committee apnointed toexamine the “ treatise” offered 
to the board of agriculture, by Mr. Buel, .and to consider his 





more to the wealth of the country, and quite as 
4 








ort— 

That they have éxamined the treatise, and recommend te 
the general committee to avail themselves of the very valuable 
materials contained in it, in order to diffuse a more genera¥’ 
knowledge of the principles of husbandry. 

The committee consider this treatise, as comprehending a 
very enlarged view ofall the relations of agriculture, and to be 
every way worthy of the public attention. 

STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, Ch’n. 

Thereupon, 

Resolved, That the report be accepted. 

(A copy) 8S. SOUTHWICK, Sec'y. 

If my opinion can be supposed to add the smallest weight to 
such respectab!e evidence of the utility of the treatise you are 
about to publish, I can sssure you that ona deliberate review 
of it, 1 am satisfied, that it ought to be purchased by every far- 
mer who wishes to avail himself of the best information to be 
obtained, in relation to the art upon which he depends for sub- 
sistence. 

Wishing you all the success the utility of your enterprise 


deserves, I ain, sit, your very obedient servant- 
S. SOUTHWICK. 


ENGRAVING, 


J. Buet, Esq. 














And Copperplate Printing. 
HE Subscriber continues the engraving and 
Copperplate printing, in its various bsanches, at No. $2, 
State-street. Having for several vears printed the bills of the 
principal banks in this state, whose patronage he continues to 
receive, fron a convict'« ; that, by his care oftheir plates, he 
yields them two thousand impressions more than they formerly 
received, he can offer no better recommeudation to the public 
for the faithful execution of all printing in hisline, than they 
may please to favour him with, 
Ie LEMET. 


Albany, Alay 12, 1820. 
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Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Saics Report. 
Per From ee Remarks 
ASHES, Pot ---------- Ton |!05 Dull. 
—-——— Pear] ------+-++-- 105 ie 
BEEF, Mess --+----+---s bbl | 9 50 
———— Prime--------- . 7 75 
- Cargo -+---+---+- 6 25 
BUTTER, first quality - - - - - lb 12 
. for exportation - - - - 9 
CANDLES, mould- - - - - - - - 18 19 
——— Dipped -------- 17 
Sperm.--------- 44 45 
——-—— Wax ----*---- 60 
CHEESE, American - - - - - - - 6 7 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 25 
Boston, No. }. - - - - 18 25 
———- Albany----- *- 20 25 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
- White shirting - - - - - yard 14 18 
Brown do------ 12 13 
- 3-4 checks------- 16 18 
78 do------- 21 27 
—— 44 do ------- 24 27 
Stripes -------- 16 18 
Plaids -------- 4 16 20 
Bed-ticks ------- 28 36 
- Chambrays --+-+--- 14 15 
VEATHERS ---------- lb 56 638 
FISH, Dry Cod -----+---- cwt | .2 50) 2 87 
—————- scale ----- ee. 2 
—— Pickled Cod ---+----- bbl} 3 50) 4 
scale ---+-+-- 2 
—— Salmon - - -------+-- 15 
a—— Fall mackrel No. 1 -- - 725) 8 
—_— No. -+«-+--- » & 50) 6 
onttinenl No. 3 ---- 450) 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 10 50} 11 
—— Herrings - - - - - - 250} 3 
FLAX = <« « © © os e« ot B 16 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -jcask/ 13 13 50 
rough + - - = 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 
~— New-York superfine - {bbl.; 5 12 
—— Philadelphia - - ~- 5 50 
—— Baltimore - -. * | & 33 j 
——— Richmond - - . - 5 25 
~-  Middlings, fine - 3 50 
——  [yeflour - + - -»* 2 75 
—— Indianmeal - - . 3 3 25 
_—— inhogsheads {800 | 15 50) 17 
—— Wheat, North River bus.| I 
-— Southern, new r 1 06 , 
—— Barley . . . 65 68 
er Oats . . e 32 34 
GLASS, Amer. 7 by - box] 9 
— - 81W. ° 10 
@ 10 12 . . 12 12 
GLUE PA ‘. ‘ Ib 12 13; 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. 25ib} 5 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ‘ . lb 10 12 
= North River 9 11 
HEMP, Water rot ° ° Ton None. 
Dewrot . . . Scarce. 
HOGSLARD ° ° Ib 
HONEY... ’ “ 16 
WOPS Istand2d sort . . 8 
ERON, American eer 90 
ZUMBER, Boards, oak Mft 
North Riverpine. ‘77 
Yellow ano i x 20 
—— Albany pineb’ds . « Ipie. 
—— Scantiaiies ine ‘ aif 15 
— —— o ‘ . 
— Oak timber ® ° a. ft 25 
———— Shingles, cypress. — . {1000 
—_— —— -pine. < Bais: * 3 50 
wagpeeaye Staves ? e . + . ; 
ot. a: 
——Toere — bb} . a * 
———e. «= ROB J 
Hhd heading . - 
— hoops . « : 30 
OIL, Linseed A . al 
PLAISTER of PARIS . Ton 
PORK, Cargo. . J . | bbl = 9 50] 10 
; rime. ‘ ° d 2 
Mess . ° bei id M4 
SDAP White P ° ° Ib. | 15) 
, ray i © . . i . 5: 11 
s, white . ‘ 
Ys ellow . t t 3] 








y ~~ 
Nao-Yerk, May 9, 1820 
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SELECTED. 


THE REAPERS’ SONG. 
YE verdant hills, ye smiling fields, 
Thou earth, whose breast spontaneous yiclds 
To man a rich supply ; 
Eche, whose mimic notes prolong 
The melting strain, and bear along, 
O’er distant glades and caves among, 
The mountain shepherds’ artless song 
Soft swelling to the sky. 


Attend the reapers’ joyful lays, 
And bear the tribute of their praise 
To nature’s bounteous King; 
Whose voice, loud sounding from the pole, 
In thunder oft is heard to roll, 
And oft has melted down the soul, 
When murmuring along it stole 
The zephyrs’ silken wing! 


With bread, the heart of man to cheer, 
See, bending low, the ripen’d ear 
Bow its luxuriant head! 
In vain, ye swains. had been your care, 
Had not He caus’d the Right to spare 
The promise of the summer fair, 
And bade the sun, the rain, the air, 
Their gracious influence shed. 


He bade the soft refreshing gale 

Blow gently down the teeming vale, 
Nor hurt the peeping grain ; 

But when the ear began to rise, 

To hiin we rais’d our anxious eyes ; 

Oft from the cisterns of the skies 

He sent, in mercy, rich supplies, 
Early and latter rain. 


And now his hand hath crown’d our toil; 
We joy like those that share the spoil, 
The harvest home to bear! 
Wiih shouts the laughing pastures ring— 
With grateful hearts, ye reapers, sing 
The praise of heav’n’s eternal King, 
Through whose paternal care ye bring 
The produce of the year. 
ee el 
Summary. 


Col. W. Terrell has published a statement, on 
dath, in the Natchez Pailadium, that an attempt was made to 
assassinate hin, on his tourney from Natchez to Tennessee, 
and that many circumstances had taken place to induce the 
belief that a gang of villains have associated there for the pur- 
pose of plunderand massacree, extending the whole distance 
between the two places. Colonel T. charges a captain Gregg, 
who keéps a pulblic-house between the two places, as bei 
associated with this gang. It appears that a number o 





‘boarders were at this house while colonel T was there, and 


that no travellers, except himself, and a young man from this 
state, were inmates of the house at thetime. The boarders 
contrived to frighten the young man away, by holding a mook 
trial of him, on a charge of passing counterfeit money, on 
which trial he was found guilty, and senten¢ed to suffer death. 
it seems that colonel T. either had intimations, or apprelen- 
sious, thatthe object of this procedure was merely to frighten 
the young man away, wich it seems it did, in order that the 
boarders might accomplish their purpose, without any oue but 
their own party to witness their transactions; and he accord- 


tingly fled in the night to the woods, and the following day made 


hisescape. ‘There is certainly no road in the United States 


| that offers such inducement, and such security, for banditti, as 


the one in question, and it seems deserving the particular at- 
tention of the general government. 

At Franklin, Missouri, a major Gentry, in 
March last, killed a young gentleman, of the name of Carroll, 
without ever the common forms ofa duel. It seems they had 





previously been much at variance, and had used abusive lan. 
guage toward each other. Carroll rode out of town, and Gen. 
try followed him, on horseback, and overtook him, when a 
iarther altercation took place, during which Gentry discharged 
2 pistol at his antagonist which terminated his existence. G_. 
then returned to town, and surrendered himself to judge Toda 
who admitted bim to bail, on his recognizance, in the sum of” 
35,000, and nis surety in the like sum. 

At-Georgetown, Del. aman was convicted, and 
lately executed, for the murder of his mother. It appears thay 
he committed this most unnatural-deed while ia a state of in- 
toxication, and that to the last he declared he was not sensible 
of having killed her. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 


UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 

certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several countiesin this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, m the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sel] at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or tMat may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafterthe sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled ** an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled *‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes’’ passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

vey CB 27th, 1819. 

s who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
eiitered and countersigned before the dav of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 








(<7 The above mentioned sale is postponed ua- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptrollert 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 


itp Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHpb. MINTYRE, Comptr,. 
Albany, February 4, 1820. * 
a8 
ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THF. EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


fj COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair:prices, 
received atthe Post Office. AH letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be us attended ta 

Ss. ; 
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THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE; 





